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AFTER TEN YEARS 


HE CELEBRATION of the Tenth Anniversary of The Catholic 

Poetry Society of America at Fordham University on Sunday, 
April 27th, is an event which intimately concerns SPIRIT. For this 
magazine would have been an impossibility without the Society which 
founded it in March, 1934, and has published and maintained it since. 
But the relationship of the Society and SPIRIT is one of interdependence 
since the Society itself could not exist without the magazine, and the 
latter, too, is directly dependent on the poets who have contributed to 
its pages. There is then a distinct appropriateness in the participation of 
so many from SPIRIT’S family of poets in the various events of the 
Congress on Poetry which the Society designed as its anniversary ob- 
servance. And there is also an added appropriateness in this issue of 
SPIRIT as a special anniversary edition. We publish it with mingled feel- 
ings of pride and ruefulness. The cause of pride is too obvious for 
mention; that of ruefulness may be equally obvious when it is recalled 
that it is only on an occasion such as this, instead of regularly and 
monthly, such an issue is possible. But the possibility, if not the prob- 
ability, of such monthly issuance for the future still remains, not 
strongly today when grimmer things demand the right of way, but 
nevertheless powerful as a goal toward which we all, editors, poets, 
Society members and the friends of poetry, can devote our efforts. 
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WHEN IS POETRY CATHOLIC? 


EFLECTION on ten years of The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America’s history may center on many points but there is one 
which strikingly comes to mind in connection with the very raison 
d’étre of the Society and all that has followed in its wake, one which 
affects fundamentals and is therefore dominantly important. An in- 
quiry was early raised and by cavilers who, engaged in questionable activ- 
ities in the poetic field, feared the curtailment through a new organiza- 
tion of their own money-making efforts among the gullible and the 
vain. “Why a Catholic poetry society?” was asked, and further, “Why 
not as well a Protestant, with the indicated divisions into its many 
ramifying denominations, and a Jewish poetry society?” The Founders 
of our Society enjoyed certainty of reason and conviction concerning 
their own initiative. They also saw no ideolgical reason why other 
societies should not be formed, although they were aware of the prac- 
tical difficulties which would confront the formation of such groups. 

More serious critics, however, in no idle curiosity, do question if 
there is or can be a Catholic poetry, and these do get to the real roots. 
Yet the demand for hard and fast definitions, such as those which are 
required in the fields of the practical sciences, cannot be met when ab- 
stracts are considered. Oftentimes we are thoroughly familiar with what 
a thing is and is not without being able to reduce it to a concrete and 
final definition. No one has finally evolved, for instance, a satisfac- 
tory definition of what poetry is, although very much has been written 
on the subject, much that is illuminating but nothing that is not incom- 
plete. Poetry, like the other fine arts, deals in intangibles and defies that 
type of analysis to which Q. E. D. can be written. 

And with this elusiveness attached to poetry, a corresponding 
elusiveness from definition must baffle any effort to describe and bound 
what is meant by “a Catholic poetry.” For instance, it can be said that 
there is not a Catholic poetry as distinguished from a Protestant poetry, 
nor is poetry the one or the other because it has been written by a 
Catholic or a Protestant. Something of confusion doubtless, may come 
through false identifications. Thus it is confusing and fallacious merely 
to identify poems as Catholic because they are published in a Catholic 
paper. They may be labeled poems but remain verse; they may essen- 
tially indulge only in pietistic sentimentality, as too frequently they 
do. And, in the more radical journals, every poem therein cannot justly 
be tagged communistic or even materialistic. Very likely in the latter 
there will be no poetry, or anything else for that matter, overtly antag- 
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onistic to the philosophy which dictates editorial policy; and certainly 
in Catholic journals there will be no anti-Catholic work. Yet these 
thoughts, these which can be classed as negatives, carry us little further 
toward a complete understanding of what makes poetry Catholic. 

One must go deeper to approach the ineluctable core, and some un- 
derstanding of the Catholic Church herself must enter the process, an 
understanding of her universality which is no less real than that univer- 
sality which the fine arts, too, must possess. The Church is not limited 
in person or place or in time as the world knows it. She possesses a 
visible body composed of those who are her professed members; she 
possesses as well an invisible membership of those who, unprofessed, are 
united with her soul. And the work of this invisible membership par- 
takes of Catholicity. SPIRIT itself has demonstrated this fact by its 
inclusion of a high percentage of poetry by non-Catholics written by 
those who, whether constantly or spasmodically (and such intermittency 
is deplorably often enough found in Catholics themselves), are en rap- 
port with the spirit of the Church. She can then claim as her own, as 
poetry written in line with her own ideals and her inspiration, a huge 
body of work. And this may include that which has come from those 
who have had no conscious contact with her philosophy. 

Further illumination can be found, too, in the consideration of the 
essence of Beauty and Truth. Beauty cannot exist without Truth but 
what is true is not necessarily beautiful. Inasmuch as poetry is a hand- 
maiden of Beauty, she cannot serve her mistress well if she confuses 
liberty with license. Poetry, too, must be true to herself and she cannot, 
without losing her identity change her characteristic. She vanishes 
when, for instance, she is put to the uses solely of propaganda whether 
these promote what the Catholic would term good or bad ends. By her 
very character she possesses the limitations of certain norms and, deriv- 
ing her being from her service to that which is concerned with the 
spiritual, she cannot devote herself to materialistic pursuits. To do so 
would transmute her very nature to a lesser and baser one, just as a per- 
son of honor would find his essentiality as a being changed through dis- 
honest practice. Obviously then a discussion of this indefinable, of this 
abstract conception of Catholic poetry, can arrive at least at the con- 
clusion that it must embody such ideas. 

It is not our intention here to do more than posit a few thoughts 
on this subject. But we do this in the hope that our readers, in our 
Communications department, will bring what they can to a discussion 
which is one of such great importance. 
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STILL LET US HOLD TO FAITH 








Though Freedoin’s lights be snuffed, one after one, 
Till darkness shrouds the grandeur of man’s years, 
While blood-stained conflict dares oblivion 
And disillusion fills the world with tears: 
Though they who love life fiercely search in vain 
The wounded sky for knowledge born of truth, 
That doubt which cuts far deeper than all pain 
Shall not impale nor drain the heart of youth; 
Still let us hold to this; that men will walk 
In fragrant pastures as in days before; 
Love will re-blossom in the heart; men talk 
Of brotherhood beside an open door, 
Since deathless are the roots of freedom’s vine, 
And faith still changes water into wine. 

BENJAMIN BAKER. 





STRAWBERRY PATCH 





These days are circumscribed with sun; 
Now the cool, damp May is over | 
And the fields are rich, sweet purple | 
Grown hand-high in hills of clover. 
Here on the sandy, sloping fields 
Sprawl rows and rows of berries 
Flushed to the same deep purple-red 
Of the orchard’s clustered cherries. 
Light and harmonious hums explore 
The thick low shrubs, and tiny things 
Dart out in small ecstatic leaps 

On delicate, translucent wings. 





Then take the tired heart in Spring 

To the young farmhills of Thabor 

And kneeling see God manifest 

And learn the dignity of labor. 

SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 














AFTER SEVEN YEARS 


Pigeons still tenant the garage behind, 

And ply worn skyways of the neighborhood, 
As if this day they were so first inclined. 
The four o’clocks have not yet understood, 
Still faithfully mistaking dusk for dawn. 
This place remains inviolate and true, 
Cloistered as in my mind, and yet is gone 
A sacred sameness that I once well knew. 


How shall I tell once more the ancient pain 

of traveler’s return—Ulysses back 

From sea, the Bard to Tintern, and again 

This latest heart to boyhood and a lack? 

White wings may arc forever in the blue: 

Not so the heart, not so the heart is true. 
JOACHIM SMET, O.CARM. 


MALE WARD 2—VISITING HOUR 7-8 P.M. 


One regulated hour akin they come— 

Care-taut, bright faced, with flowers or books or naught, 
Silk-graced, mere modest clothed, atoe or bold, 

Alone or paired—akin the bed each sought. 


Into this strange democracy of pain, 

This Adam world, a like solicitude 

Is brought—oh rain to sun-seared grass—akin, 
Yes mercy corporal with love imbued. 


Wherefore this sudden shyness, shunned but sure? 
Hand-clasp, cheek lightly brushed, a kiss, are gates 
And eyes immure no tenderness—then why 

With hush, with rush of word still something waits? 


Yet here a man, heat worn and wan, and she 
His wife bent low to smoothe a sheet—a pair 
Who laughed down loneliness and warm wore love 
Yet now estranged with that they cannot share. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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PLAINT SONG 


O Love, he whom you love is sick 

and faints for lack 

of love... be quick 

to save your likeness which, though black 
from touching pitch, is beautiful. 

Is there a state 

more pitiful 

than soul-stale? Prevail against the gate 
and take me from my frailty’s jail; 

one kiss, your kiss 

as blessed bail 

can heal me, free from all this. 

Thus did I groan with hope within; 
then came a knock 

that wafted in 

a scent of rose-wine through the lock. 


Who stands so like a tender plant 

on thirsty clay, 

with hands a-slant 

the jambs, like stems that need a stay? 
Why are you wringing wet with red, 
your skin and clothes 

of those who tread 

the winepress? Oh, how like a rose 
white-ruddy—but with leper bleach 
and canker pink! 

What brute dared reach 

to bruise those leaves, dared even think 
to spatter spittle where once dew 
be-pearled those petals? 

Is it you, 

O Love, this rose-thorn turned to nettles? 


It is I, red from the garden 

whom you see, 

O poor vine-warden 

loathe to watch one hour with me! 

I come from trampling down the foes 
to which you risk 
































your wasted rows, 

the scorpion, worm and basilisk. 

I come from treading grapes alone 

with painful beat, 

I trod my own 

painting a pattern for your feet. 

You are not sick nor dead, you sleep: 

the grapes you grow 

those shall you reap, 

none more. Arise, and let us go. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


HIS COMING OF AGE 


These were the things he was to put away 

Because of other things he wished to inherit, 
These, lacquered by youth, and of a certain merit, 
But no equipment for a greater day: 


The laughter, spurting like the quick blood’s heat, 
The sentimental, glib analyses; 

Under road-lamps the electric green of trees 
Tangled in music shallow and too sweet. 


But now his new estate gives ugly light, 
Nor are these sounds such as he has desired— 
The house is flaming and the grove is fired; 
He is reluctant of this grim birthright, 


So that he reaches backward to re-cover, 

To fold about him, for a minute even, 

The casual gold, the trivial little heaven, 

And finds it vanished. Now he will discover 


That though cold fear possess him to the bone 

He is expatriate, and must advance 

On this red acre granted him by chance, 

Where he will go endangered, and alone. 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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ON CUTTING DOWN AN OLD TREE 


So pass the lonely landmarks of our youth, 
And so our sky must bleaker lie, and cold; | 
The axe of time cuts clean as bladed truth, 
And soon our sky is clear and we are old; 
The early pride and dreams at last outdone, 
And not a dream against our sky, not one. 
MARY CLAIRE MC CAULEY. 


JACOB’S LADDER 


Upon the ladder see them rise— 

Spirits to the essential skies, 

And from the spiritual descend 

To that whose nature it is to end: 
Matter and all the fugitive 

Fancies that only as phantoms live, 

Yet (since the mind forth-figures them) 
Shine brighter and harder than a gem. 








So draw them up, my great God, draw, 
To contemplate Thee in Thy awe— 
Our souls, partakers of the divine, 
Our bodies, new-made, crystalline 
(Which even now may catch the scent 
Of Thee in every sacrament, 

As all creation groans to be 

More than materiality) ; 

And with them keep the dreams that fade, 
The vision lost, the verse unmade, 

The tune uncaptured by the strings! 


Since at the centre of all things 

Stands very God and very Man 

Perfecting the prodigious plan 

To lift by breathing over all 

The radiance incarnational 

That makes the star and sparrow rest 

With seraphs on the Father’s breast. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 















COUNT NOT THE COIN 


Be not, O poet, pressed 
To instancies of rhyme; 
Cool let your fingers rest 
On the hot pulse of Time; 


This moment’s thrust and push, 
Clarnor of gas and steel— 
Mad with the onward rush 
Of piston-head and wheel. 


Heed not: your song obeys 
Orbits far-swung from these; 
Your paths are starlit ways 
And midnight silences. 


Silence, and time, pressed slow 
To yield its honey: the stir 

Of petal, or flake of snow— 
Breathings of gossamer. 


Yes, and the heart’s close things— 
Faith, that, though grieved, is sure; 
The calm a long love brings 
To meet Death’s forfeiture. 


Count not the coin of days, 
Nor evenings’ silver, but hoard 
Like jewels the rare clear phrase, 
The nugget of hard-won word. 


On Ida’s rocky heights 
The hours pass even as years; 
Naught quickens or affrights 
Jove’s moderate ministers; 


There, not to pride of hands 
Nor speed, does praise belong; 
Jove’s guerdon for three strands 
Of gold-embroidered song. 
MARION GRANT. 
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A MEDITATION ON CHRIST’S PASSION 


“And what one of you, by taking thought, can add to his stature 
one cubit?”—NMatthew, vi, 27. 
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I 


The furious prisoner of the womb, 
Rebellious, in the jaws of life, 
Learns, from the mother’s conscious flesh, 


The secret laws of blood and strife, 


The demon raging at the breast, 
Arrayed in cries, and crowned with tears, 
Has sucked the magics of the East, 

The doubts of the philosophers. 


In the red straits of his arteries 
Love runs, lost and ravening: 
Nothingness feeds upon itself 
And swells up to a mighty king. 


Wit walks out in envy’s mask; 
Love will hide, and be a lecher. 
Adultery, by taking thought, 
Adds a cubit to his stature, 


Until we scan the wastes of death 

And wind blows through our cage of bones; 
Sight leaves the sockets of the skull, 

And love runs mad among the stones. 


II 


The worm that watched within the womb 
Was standing guard at Jesus’s tomb, 
And my first angry, infant breath 

Stood wakeful, lest He rise from death. 
My adolescence, like the wolf, 

Fled to the edges of the gulf 

And searched the ruins of the night 

To hide from Calvary’s iron light: 














But in the burning jaws of day 

I saw the barren Judas tree: 

For, to the caverns of my pride 
Judas had come, and there was paid. 


III 


Seeds of the three hours’ Agony 

Fell on good earth, and grew from me, 
And, cherished by my sleepless cares, 
Flowered with God’s blood, and Mary’s tears. 
My curious love found its reward 

When Love was scourged in Pilate’s yard: 
Here was the work my hands had made: 

A thorn crown, to cut His head. 

The growth of thoughts that made me great 
Lay on His cross, and were its weight; 

And my desires lay, turned to stones, 

And, where he fell, cut to the bone. 

The sharpnesses of my delight 

Were spikes run through His hands and feet, 
And from the sweetness of my will 

Their sponge drew vinegar and gall. 


IV 


The cry that rent the temple veil 

And split the earth as deep as Hell, 

Sounds, in bombardments, down to us. 

There is no ear that has not heard 

The deathless cry of murdered God: 

No eye that has not looked upon 

The lance of the crucifixion: 

And yet that cry beats at the ears 

Of old, deaf-mute interpreters, 

Whose querulous and feeble cries 

Drown stronger voices, and whose eyes 

Will let no light of lances in: 

They still will clamor for a sign! 
THOMAS JAMES MERTON. 
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FIAT 


I wrote a phrase upon the sea: 
A wave erased it daintily. 


I wrote another on the sand: 
A wind came by with a finer hand. 


And then I thought, how vain it is 
To ruffle these old mysteries. 


Still a lightless void within 
Said, “Write. As children play, as waves begin, 


As women love, but write on stone: 
Your innocence is not your own.” 
TOM BOGGS. 


DEEP WATERS 


Almost the veil is lifted, and I peer 
Into the depths the spirit sees, with fear, 


Not of the truth, for it is kind, but more 
Of its immensity, which has no shore, 


No end, and no beginning: wherein space 
Lies like a bubble lacking landing place, 


Wherein my being is submerged, a speck 
That has been, will be, moving at the beck 


Of tides past comprehension. Yes, I fear 
There is no anchor reaches bottom here, 


There is but Faith. Faith is the floating ring 
God flings upon these waters, and I cling 


To the sure safety of its buoyant rim, 
Which, if I hold, will lift me up to Him. 
FRANCES HOLMSTROM. 
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FOR I HAVE SEEN YOU AND I! 
TELL YOU TRULY 


Oh utterly consumed and holy vision 

That now beholds me, that I now behold 
Uncowardly though with awe-struck confusion, 
Whose presence here is man made manifold; 

I fear that you are not an emissary 

Of spirit but are flesh, and human too; 

Though, unlike human, forthright and unwary 
Of what you see and what the seen things do. 


But be this vision, dream, fantastic word 
Cloaked only by the cloisters of the mind, 
Praise God that in this age one man has heard 
Your spirit speak and strike his doubting blind; 
For I have seen you and I tell you truly 
That you are human and, as human, holy! 

ALBERT CLEMENTS, 


PER UMBRA 


Earth is not heedless of the sons she rears; 
Solace she yields them for the deepest wrong, 
Time to forget the bitterness of tears, 

Love, and a little interval for song. 

Silence she grants to heal the wounds of war, 
Sleep to forget the garishness of day. 

The earth is mindful of the men she bore 
Templed in sod. There is no more to say. 


Twilight re-weaves the raveled dreams we wear; 
Darkness conceals all sorrow we can know; 
Valiant and visionary we can bear 
Whatever of defeat the gods bestow. 
There is no fear beyond the hours that brings 
Finality of night to temporal things. 

WALTER WOOD ADAMS. 
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TENEMENT 


Heat, and the heavy tread of feet 
on the dusty stair— 


Up, up past paper roses 
filled with cabbage scent— 


To the rooftop, cool, 
in the slumming summer breeze. 


The shop girl gathers star-spray 
in her hair... . 
JOHN J. BANNON, C.PP.S. 


THREE WORDS TO THE WISE LOVER 
I. POVERTY 


Some crumbs, no, moistened loaves, from loveless doors 
Can utter hunger’s stringent begging wrest 

And naked direness summarily is dressed 

While warmed-up meal gags down the voiceless roars 
Of pangs extreme. Less vital need implores 

Its alms in vain; it snatches scant bequest , 

For body-hale-and-covered soul oppressed 

By grudging solace for its swaddled sores. 


More firstwise, wraith of comeliness, whom clothe 
Though faint with want, these wreaths of festal prime 
Wilting: — lustre of ‘stale wrath let the heart loathe, 
Gemmy caprice of youth let dull in time 

And loose in the dusty road to love’s new lease, 
Stripped-as-well-as-starved beggar, by the Doors of Peace. 


II. CHASTITY 


Who harbor Boreas must first bespeed 

Your doves and skylarks toward the easy south, 
To the hard womb of winter-keening drouth 
Fling back your luscious promises of seed. 
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Your craving arm must wield, not impede, 

As whirling sword on Abram’s cherished youth, 
This thrilling blade that wrys and reds your mouth 
Of flesh that, clove to chilly steel, does bleed. 


But violence fallen in twain to a healing sleep 
Dreamful of Isaac and his nine score years, 

Softens in sweetly-strewn-from-the-stroke-of-the-gust 
Comfort homing through dimness to the ears. 

In the warm lull that follows the wind’s cold sweep, 
Wings, a dove, flutter down, like dust. 


Ill. OBEDIENCE 


Potent if meek reprisal skies have shed 
On our guns of glass that wound their night where move 
Planets in ordered orbits—do not rove, 
Has shamed, shot down our lawless eyes like lead. 
Thus the exultant, the risen from the dead, 
His heart’s abundance spindling-up-above 
Bent back again to littleness by love, 
Is set to weave a chaplet for his head. 
He shall forge shackles, likewise, for his feet; 
He shall go tethered to his heart’s desire 
Through mortal hail of comets, mortal sleet 
Of meteors, around its pole of fire: 
Nor shall corrode communion with the flame 
Responsive to an everlasting Name. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN. 


THE FLAME AND THE WIND 


When the flame of love intensely burns 
And innocently upward yearns, 

The wind of arduous desire 

Will whip it higher. 


But should the flame be hesitant 
And blink with smoky doubt, 
The whirling of the wanton wind 
Will blow it out. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 
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PHOTOGRAPH 


Click, click! like an elfin musket 

A camera flickered . . . and puff! 
The clock was halted forever 

With a pinch of enchanted stuff; 
And the fields surrendered to magic, 
And the surf hushed under the bluff. 


And a charm was cast over Mother 
Between the sea and the sky, 
Sitting apron-deep in the daisies 
And watching the clouds go by; 
For now she shall never grow older a breath 
And the daisies never shall die. 
JAMES J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 


PSALM BEFORE THE DARK MIRROR 


Lift up your hearts, old men, afraid of the thing in the darkness, 
Lift up your eyes, little sons, who wince at the splinters of flame, 
Open your ears, sad crones who cringe at the stomping of thunder, 
No gun has dented the sky though the path to the stars is littered 
With broken feathers of hellions that fall from the groves of the blest; 
No bomb has jarred the earth from the tenuous grip of the sun, 
No threat hurled over the hills by the noisy heralds of iron 
Has frightened our nightly neighbors from the lanes of the zodiac. 
Though science has turned slow screws on the trapped, green fingers of 
Nature, 
And plundered the earth for knuckles of ore and muscles of gas 
Though they shake the grates of the sun for the dancing atoms of 
carbon 
And shuffle the infinite patterns of thought for a clue to your being, 
The men with the wicks are marching as slaves in the phalanx of evil. 
If the light of wisdom blows out in the windy maze of our making, 
The soul can reach with a word to the shuttered dormers of heaven, 
And scour the smudge in the skies with a publican’s breath of prayer, 
Aye, prop the sag in the skies with the rigid faith of the humble. 
Lift up your voice, young men, till the ceiling of faith shall tremble 
Above the orchard of blight where the fruit of the mind is speckled, 
And hurl the windfalls, pitted and wormed at the feet of malice; 
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Listen to the ticking heart, to the drumming pulse of the Master 
Who answers that God is portion of Man, and men are the fractions 
Left on the slate where problems argued in blood never cancel. 
As long as children are born, God lives in the veins of His creature, 
And the voice of love from the womb is the ultimate cry of survival. 
The meek shall stalk grotesques that dance by the embers of anguish, 
Holding Golgotha’s lamp over earth with its flame of no shadow. 
The long contagion shall fade in the dawn with the fever of flags 
As the pendulum whittles the day in the quiet torture of tyrants, 
For the ice of silence will jewel the sockets long drained of their anger 
And the poisoned word will stick in the empty gullets of greed. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


TESTAMENT 


Witness sole survivors by these presents 
When lands all have the laced-in look of prisons; 
I, a man unknown and glad thereof 
(Since lashes and not laurel and not love 
Flash now as the prize for lives like fertile summer, 
And heights are startled spies to steer the bomber) 
I, pronounced quite sound enough to enter 
And hunt the bullet that shall be my hunter, 
Make this, my will and testament. 

I leave 
No chilled longgreen to make time taste alive. 
Since I was of my scene and that scene was bitter 
I leave no lakes of golden grease to butter 
Your dry stale bread of friendship. In any case, 
When we have gone with gas-masks on to kiss 
One amorous of masks and eyeless skulls, 
Resurgent earth may need far keener scales 
To mark the measure that is your purse’s twin, 
To thumb the treasure wars have left unwon... 


Unhealing sores that once were fields; lean whispers 
When wind stirs dust of stone to lonely vespers, 

And dogs of fog, unwounded by the monster, 

Run whining through the stubble of lost Westminster; 
A sign that rubbed warm sunlight with the name 
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Rue de la Paix, a spate of plates, a numb 
Shadow unshaking in the wrecked cafe; 

Hinges of rusty weeds above Versailles; 

The bleeding boomerang swerved back on Munich; 
Berlin and Hamburg hung upon the demonic 
And splintered double-cross; Gemuetlichkeit 
Of stars untender in the house of hate; 

The cowl of gold that the Chrysler tower wore 
When Mars and morning waged its only war; 
And bayonets of rage in every cell 

Of earth, and guns for scripture, sun and seal. 


“Bequeath then, more negotiable bills; 

If not the shape, the nudging blue of bells! 
Sheathe caution. Dribble nougats of the spirit 
Before your farther heir, an eager parrot.” 


Look out! Be nimble there on your branch of time 
Lest I, obscenely and with whetted aim, 

Pull the quick trigger of our charity 

That scarred a world and scissored blood in two 
And spilled both halves of that blood to prove it was 
A charity much fitter for the wise. 

I give you faith—in quicklime and the torch; 

In whip and concentration-camp and sudden 
Death in a sealed coffin; in the sodden 

Scoff of nations at God; in senseless tramp 

Of marching men as culture’s surest trump. 

I cannot mark an obelisk of hope, 

From our time unto your time lifted up, 

With any hieroglyphics a troubled heart 

Would care to read. Slow grief and furtive hurt 
Are no warm brogue to utter or to hear. 

Hope crumbled in the trampled fist of air. 


We wanted this. This is all we wanted, 

All we have ever groped for since unwonted 
Dull quivering of dunce-caps first betrayed 

No curse eclipses man’s rebellious pride. 

We wanted (for milleniums while dumb) 

Firmly to stand, head up, and fill the dome 
Of heaven with sweet apples of our sight. 

















We wanted to fit in the loose baggy suit 

Of space as trimly as our smallness could; 

To knit with legs its raveled cloth; to scud 

To frontiers tusked with sunlight’s antlers only; 
Tersely to move; to grow to grave flight sanely; 

To shear the night with talk and frugal touch; 
To have, while young, warm earth, whole earth, to teach 
Us worth in an always world with our old at hand; 
Time to finger a curve of dream unhoned 

By urgency of fear; time for delight 

In youth and dancing love before the lute, 

Strung recklessly with laughter, was by ruthless 
And premature necessity struck breathless. 


We hoped to harness inborn power and pace, 

Muscle and personal rhythm, for best use. 

We ached to twist our feel of wind and weather 

To something shaped with hands that would not wither 
When hands were under turf; to scoop from thunder 
And tumbling seas such echoes of a Voice 

As ears can hold when hearing is not vice. 


Dearly we coveted these: work and a shield 
Of walls not every five or six years shelled 
By wholesale firing; flavor, scent, and good heat 
Of food; a woman ivy-sure the height 
To whom she clung would stand secure; a wintered 
Navy, where strong and tarry wishes entered, 
Come home with a fresh cargo of more vivid 
Birds and shawls of dream for our children’s avid 
Fondling. 

Word-bound in a cold rock-chamber, 
Racked by continual tide, we fished for amber 
Fuel of words from the whole heart of fellows 
Not set apart by greed or fear of what follows. 
The flesh of most was torn by thorny loving 
Of things, but the rose all sought was opened living. 


Take our embezzled pennies of desire! 
Toss them, and catch them! Watch them color air! 
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If your hid pockets jingle similar money, 
Look well on coppers worthless for so many, 
Look long on what misguided valor lost! 
Then make earth ring with homely coins at last. 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 


ACROSS THE CEDRON 


The moon is rising over Olivet 
And in its light again I see You waiting, 
Your courage by the sharper test beset— 
The speechless anguish of anticipating— 
Your eyes on thirty pieces that I hold. 
Meeting that look, will I agree to sell You 
Whom close against Your heart You still would fold? 
What is the ultimate word these lips will tell You? 
Knowing instinctively that sooner or later 
I shall refuse to send You up the hill, 
I shall refuse to brand myself as traitor, 
How can I keep You in the garden still 
And toy with silver while upon Your knees 
You wait for me beneath the olive trees? 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA. 


IN SILENCE 


Withdrawn on tides subjected to no force, 

Fluid as water never by its will, 

As never light diffused upon its course 

Or straitened, you escape me. Between the still 

Wing of your going and the vacant shell 

Perception sleeps; how you are sped away 

Only perhaps the binding pulse might tell, 

How far, to what discernment—brilliant or grey, 

Mist-shot, spaced-curved— What receding comet’s tail 

Of thought, what last reflection, if I should lay 

My hand upon your wrist, would I see burn 

Silently down the smile of slow return, 

Under the answering clasp, what murmur play 

That speechless must yearn forever, and spoken fail? 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 


FOUR PEOPLE 


The man that you are thinking of 
Is really not the man you love; 
I’ll try my best and never show 
The very man you think you know. 


You may not be the ideal I dream, 
Nor the bright princess that you seem; 
And maybe you as well can hide 

The other different girl inside. 


The last thing love will do by far 
Is to betray us as we are. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


SECOND BIRTH 


This incredible thing—and no one had told me before— 
crashing through heights and depths of the abode of being, 
and still as the cold near winter on a lone clear hill 

where sleeping sheep are watched— 

this dawn of a Christmastide .. . 

Stripped of every thing 

humbled to a stall 

the beast in me quiescent 

bows before a Stranger: 
somewhere a heavenly host sings Gloria in Excelsis. 


Every beggar am I, abandoned; and in all splendor abound: 
nothing am I; and the universe and all therein: 
blind am I; in unutterable unbearable Light. 
And here is the miracle 
long heard with carols and bells 
Long seen on altars green! 
What word for this strange new thing— 
self gone, the Self is come! 
What song for a sky in glory! 
In the house of the lowest, behold the Highest is born. 
CLARE LYON HARDMAN. 
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HOW MANY SMOKES 
Where are the fires on the hills 


Trading their burnt words of warning? 


The travois with the hides and huddled children? 


Out on the sun’s disk at the west. . . 

Over the signal rock . . . the horizontal cloud: 

No smoke rising: 

No column of smoke cut by the green hide of warning. 
Three smokes . . . two smokes... . 

How many smokes to make a warning? 


Are the flints chipped and the bows strung? 

Are the faces painted with the bravery of brave sons? 
Is the tomahawk flung at the post 

As the sign and the warning? 


Approach the west slowly . . . slowly. 
The prone cloud 

Is lifting against the horizon. 

It is the signal of smoke. 

Silent hands on strong bows have a menace. 


Thoughts reach back to the long rifle: 
To the corn growing around the tree-stumps: 
To the stones of woe in the cemeteries. 


Long after the smoke signals were quenched 
And cabins stood for ells to be built to them 
And the same orchard fed fathers and sons 
And the roads were straightened: 


Long after the Hudson Dutch 

And the Delaware Swedes, 

The English on the James 

And their brothers on the Kennebec 

Ran together on the Columbia 

With the French from the St. Lawrence 
They infiltrated the land by the Pacific. 


Ocean to ocean, 

State by state united: 
Indiana, Michigan, Oregon. 

Nation by nation united: 


German, Italian, Norwegian. 
The red man on his reservation at last increasing. 


The sound bark on the trees is thickening 
As the smoke is rising. 
How many smokes to make a warning? 


Leaves fall in Europe and the bombs. 
Countries fall; 

Force cannot find disunion 

And every man distrusts his neighbor 


Long have the genes of hatred 
Fed through the blood of mothers. 


But here, here they brought their children 
Toa shelter .. . and the children, free, 
Have—earn—think! 

Here the corn may grow to the harvest 
And the lungs find breath for speech. 


Here, united we stand: 
On all the hills of home rise smokes! 


How many smokes to give a warning? 
M. A. MAYS. 


AND STILL THEY HEARD 


They stood there on the hilltop, waiting 
for words the doubt hushed in the breast. 
The tree swayed in the woodland. Slowly, 
she looked eastward, he looked west. 


The racing cloud moved high above them, 
the last leaf fluttered farewell near 

their faces, warm, as all departure 

urged the doubtful hearts to hear 


the warning wind, the leaf blown by it, 
and see the cloud so lightly tossed; 
and still they heard and saw and faltered, 
and were lost. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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THE SECRET STORE 


I spread my love for you to see, 
Your slippers by your chair, 
The waiting look of pipe and book, 
A ribbon in my hair 
A lamp set in the window 
To greet you in the night, 
With such as these I spread my love 
Upon a lane of light. 
But still there is a secret store 
I cannot show or tell, 
A tempest in a teapot, 
An ocean in a shell. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT’S VIGIL 


Behind the bench’s great oak wall 
You kneel quite hidden; you’re so small 
You scarcely can be seen at all. 


But like a mighty athlete bold 
You chin the wall with chubby hold, 
(You being only six years old.) 


Your manly cap of cherry red 
Is perched forgotten on your head, 
You’re thinking of Our Lord instead. 


Your knee you quite forgot to bow, 
But to the aisle you toddle now 
And bend your little body low. 


Your cap is off; your curly hair 
Provides a halo for you there 
As you devoutly kneel in prayer. 


A minute with the Holy One, 
Your words are all used up; you’re gone 
Outside to scamper in the sun. 

SISTER M. ADELAIDE, R.S.M. 
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AT MANRESA HOUSE OF RETREATS 


Here let me take the challenge, Lord, and grant, 

Where life rears barren, terrible, and wild, 

A heart to lawn the wastes, a will to plant 

Some future splendor in some present child. 
ALBERT J. HEBERT, JR. 


FLOWERS 


From seeds of old sowing— 
As hopes renew— 

Through slow seasons growing 
For you, for you 

Who planted with tears, 
These fair flowers grew. 


But noon suns were glowing; 
The rains came, and dew... 
(And loving is knowing 
That hopes come true.) 
And I wait with the flowers 
For you, for you. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


STRANGE ROAD 


One other night, O long ago, 

This road was folded in with snow 

That glimmered on each bush and tree— 
And one I loved was lost with me. 


And though the road was strange, there lay 
A tempered Peace across our way, 

So nearly perfect, why should we 

Have felt the stab of brevity? 


Tonight, again, the road is white, 
The trees festooned in crystal light, 
And I alone, have found the key 
To even sorrow’s brevity. 
CAROL M. RITCHIE, 
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TOWARDS A RESPECTABLE ANARCHY 
By Francis X. CONNOLLY 


I 


F MANY recent American poets remind their readers of distracted 
Hamlets crying out against a fate for which they were not respon- 
sible, their friendly critics resemble so many Horatios. For Horatio was 
Hamlet’s perfect audience. He shared his secrets, understood the rea- 
sons for his antic disposition and could read between the wild and whirl- 
ing lines which baffled Polonius and Rosecrans and Guildenstern. Like 
the better critics of our own day, he was not passion’s slave, buffeted 
by the storms and stresses of this mad and silly world. Like them, too, 
he was an appointed historian, the man who was to explain Hamlet’s 
cause to a stupid, prosaic world, a world where the pragmatism of 
Polonius rather than the philosophy of Wittenberg guided the destiny 
of individuals and nations. 

The theme of Hamlet expressed in the lines, “O the world is out 
of joint, O cursed spite, That ever I was born to set it right,” is too 
well known to require any further pointing of the analogy between the 
intellectual problem of the Dane and that of modern intellectuals. 
Yet there is one minor point in Hamlet that emphasizes still further 
the similarity between Horatio and the critics. It occurs in the first 
scene of the play, after Bernardo and Marcellus have related the two 
previous appearances of the ghost. Horatio, a scholar and a sceptic, 
dismisses their report as fantastic nonsense with the phrase “Tush, tush, 
’*Twill not appear.” In much the same manner critics, until the very 
recent past, were quite sure that the ghosts of the past would never re- 
turn. Tradition was dead. Not “the” tradition, for in America there 
was no single tradition, but all traditions were held to be inadequate to 
the requirements of our peculiar emotions and our intense experiences. 
The traditions of “poetic” language, of the noble emotion, of romantic 
optimism, of exaggerated individualism received scant and unfavorable 
attention from criticism. Tennyson was dead, Longfellow was dead, 
and so were Whitman and Hardy and Sandburg for different reasons. 
Deadest of all perhaps were those poets who had preceded the break- 
up of the western world, the poets of the schools, Dante and Vergil and 
Homer and Shakespeare. These indeed were very dead. They were 
museum pieces to be studied historically, as examples of a ruined or at 
least a dying culture. They were dead not only because their language 
and their attitudes towards life were different from our own, but chiefly 
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because the things that they stood for were unscientific and hence im- 
plicitly opposed to the weltanschauung of the twentieth century. They 
knew not Marx, nor Freud nor the problems of an individual in a world 
without God. 

Now the Nazi wind blew at least this much good; it forced men 
who had confused novelty with truth to realize that in elemental 
struggles for life and for the survival of human decencies, emotions and 
instincts as old as the human race reassert themselves. The ghost of 
the heroic past walks in these fat and pursy times, reminding us of the 
struggles of great heroes for human freedom; urging us to revenge, if 
not by bloody slaughter then at least by penance and prayer and purity 
of thought, the most foul murder of millions of innocents. It has now 
become a fashion as well as a conviction to repent the immediate past 
with its appeasement of pessimism, with its admiration for the senile 
decay of older men like Hardy and Housman, with its preoccupation 
with the wasteland of purposeless living eternally marked out in the 
stonehenge symbols of T. S. Eliot and in the petrified forest of Robert 
Sherwood. It is also the fashion to ridicule not only the moral decadence 
of a Robinson Jeffers, but the decadent esotericism of an Ezra Pound. 
It is even regarded as unhealthy to underscore the sinister aspects of 
our own admittedly ineffective civilization since this tends to tempt 
the less reflective citizen to throw out the baby with the bath water. 
We have turned about face in our view of tradition. New Thermopylae 
recorded in the daily newspapers and the motion pictures encourage 
men to deny that we are old men, hollow men, heads stuffed with straw, 
listening to the tales of ancient civilizations while our own rots to the 
ground. The western world lives at least to fight. These philosophical 
and literary orientations are not merely the creation of interested politi- 
cians and propagandists. They correspond to the deepest needs of the 
human spirit for a center, for a principle of order which is not at the 
same time a principle of regimentation. 

Now this turnabout has, on the whole, been applauded. There is 
something very cheerful about a man like Archibald MacLeisch pound- 
ing his breast and admitting his share in the literary nihilism of the 
last twenty years. There is more good than harm, and more honest re- 
pentance than hypocritical conformity, in the rejection of the nihilistic 
spirit of the past twenty years by so many poets and critics. They 
have come to see that, when life becomes serious and literature is more 
than learned relaxation, it is immoral to assist, by favorable judgment 
or by merely casual exception, the irresponsible anarchy of men who 
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care neither for yesterday nor tomorrow. In this new mood they see 
that some of the most prominent social critics like Stephen Spender are 
brilliant boys who have never grown up and that many celebrated 
obscurantists like Gertrude Stein are gifted only with eccentricity. 

Now I am not concerned with the reasons behind this sudden 
change of the critics any more than I am for Horatio’s sudden belief in 
the reality of the ghost. I merely note the change and reserve the 
ironies for a happier occasion than the present crisis. But I am con- 
cerned with the problems which this new view presents. I want to 
know what the critics would say to a young Marxist who admitted his 
crimes against literature and democracy and asked how he could be- 
come a part of the tradition which the critics assure us exists equally in 
American life and American literature. In other words I am concerned 
with the use of the word tradition by the contemporary critics who 
have been censuring our contemporary poets and novelists. 


II 


The word tradition can mean everything and may therefore mean 
nothing. It may mean the tradition of romanticism, revolution and 
individual freedom, which are the fundamental postulates of Vernon 
Parrington in his Main Currents of American Literature, and it may 
mean the heritage of the best that has been thought and said. There 
is a genteel tradition, a realistic tradition and so on. It is quite obvious 
that no critic is referring to these kinds of tradition when he urges 
the recent pessimist to recast his views about life and American de- 
mocracy. There is no rallying cry of Back to Cotton Mather, or Back 
to Emerson in this chorus for survival. What the critics seem to be 
trying to say is that even the best literary men have been too long con- 
cerned with the varieties of man’s vices rather than with the unity of 
his virtues and his ideals. They are trying to say that tradition is not 
mere history, but an eternal historical reality which has assigned a func- 
tion to literature in terms of essential human qualities and ideals. That 
they differ not only as to the nature of these qualities and ideals but 
also in their ability to demonstrate what they mean by them is un- 
fortunately clear. 

Mr. Amos Wilder, for instance, holds that an American literature 
which does not accept the central view of man as the responsible yet 
intellectually free being of Protestant Christianity cannot find its way 
out of the chaos of our own time. In his The Spiritual Aspects of the 
New Poetry, Mr. Wilder points out the relevance between the break- 
down of language and form in poetry and the failure not of a pattern 
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but of a purpose in life. For him the return to tradition is a return to 
the sanity implied in the Calvinist ethic. Indeed the purpose of life 
rather than a pattern of existence, the essential motive rather than the 
mere arrangement, seems to be the crucial problem in the use of the term 
tradition. Finality, a hard word for the scientific determinists, seems 
to be the idea which confuses the present discussion. The critics are 
trying very hard to tell the convert pessimist that unless he has some 
idea as to why man lives and what he may demand of creation he has 
no right to do more than write his own diary. The trouble is that the 
critic is very reluctant to say this in so many words, for those words 
will contain absolute judgments. Say what one will of the metaphysical 
progress of Hutchins, Lippmann and others in the fields of education 
and political philosophy, Whirl is still king in the realm of literature, 
and the critics still refer to an artist’s intuition of the nature and pur- 
pose of man’s existence as that “mysterious something which cannot 
be explained merely by technique.” 

Such criticism is bound to be vague in its direction and irritating 
in its effect. Unless critics can demonstrate what they mean in phrases 
subtler than a “mysterious something” I see no good reason why the 
convert pessimist should not revert to his pessimism. A mysterious 
something too often turns out to be a mysterious something else. Yet 
it must be admitted that the critic himself faces an insuperable task 
when he strives to explain the real meaning of tradition. If he chooses 
to do it historically, as he ideally should, he must first know and then 
know how to convey the connotative meaning of the whole Greco- 
Roman-Christian world. Not even a fabulous combination of Mortimer 
Adler and Dorothy Thompson could do that, so the critic may legiti- 
mately hold himself excused. If he chooses to do it philosophically, he 
would require the world as a schoolroom. No single critic, no school 
of influential critics can restore in a single generation that realization 
of the essential meaning of western culture and tradition which comes 
from experience and knowledge of the inner depths and the outer spa- 
tialities of the world of man. At best he may attempt to persuade those 
writers who have an affinity for the “right” view, or those whose knowl- 
edge has disposed them to appreciate the value of their experience, or 
vice versa, to take their mission as writers as seriously as the occasion 
demands. He may succeed in bringing home the point that the re- 
sponsibility of the intelligent creative artist towards the larger truth 
of human nature is much heavier than the responsibility of the jour- 
nalist to the particular facts which it is his duty to report and interpret. 
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If criticism can achieve this much, its tendency will not be to en- 
courage any easy return to any single American tradition; it will rather 
sponsor a salutary awareness of the lack of a sound American tradition 
and the necessity of forming one. There is something more than a 
paradox in the probability that the search for a lost tradition may dis- 
cover a new American tradition, and that by being tradition-minded 
we may find it necessary to smile away our totemistic worship of Emer- 
son, Whitman, Melville and others who, because they stood apart, were 
thought to stand higher. 

But the education of writers and readers and the vitalization of 
spiritual life are only two elements in the process of discovering tradi- 
tion. A third element is the direction of the national mind towards a 
future intellectual harmony. Neglect of this finality has been the 
greatest single cause of the failure of American criticism. Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks and his legion of followers in the second and third dec- 
ades of the twentieth century were excited by the search for a usable 
past and a creative present; what they failed to consider very thor- 
oughly was the need for a creative future. Regarding all European cul- 
ture as an expatriate culture, they restricted their usable past to those 
few and relatively unimportant writers in nineteenth century America 
whom they wished to admire. They wanted a tradition not because of 
the intrinsic qualities of tradition but because they needed one to sup- 
ply that sense of fellowship without which the most daring literary 
movement must be timid and halting. They greatly desired ancestors, 
a birthplace, some kind of name. In adopting their own heritage they 
came no closer to the roots of the past than James Joyce, whose books 
are equal parts of Greek literature and the scholastic philosophy, came 
to the classic spirit or to the possession of a Christian way of life. 

A real tradition is one that is alive in the past, the present and the 
future; it is one that requires very little adjustment to new conditions 
to satisfy the mind and heart; it is, in short, man truly, though not 
necessarily completely, understanding himself. Yet its very simplicity, 
as well as its practical implications, render it a barrier as well as a gate. 
For however liberal a tradition may be it implies at least a discipline of 
manner and at most a discipline of thought and experience. And in- 
tellectual discipline is the last thing that most writers will accept, be- 
cause submission to a discipline presumes either cowardice or faith. 

At bottom then the critic who wishes to restore tradition must do 
so in the face of a multitude of unbeliefs. He wants the converted 
pessimist to see life as a purposeful existence, which he cannot demon- 
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strate without defining purpose, which he cannot demonstrate without 
mentioning God, which he cannot mention without offending modern 
men. He wants his converted pessimist to return to the age of faith, 
without having faith, and to an age of reason, without believing in 
reason. Like Horatio both the critic and the poet desire to retain their 
scepticism and still acknowledge the ghost. I do not think it can be 
done. I think that the poetry, and much of the prose literature of the 
’40’s will outwardly conform to whatever slogans the various situations, 
hysterical and otherwise, require. Anarchy will still retain its dominant 
majority. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Collected Poems, by Walter De La Mare. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $3.75. 

In an essay on the poetry of Christina Rossetti, Mr. De La Mare 
remarked once that she awoke suddenly to her own, immediate reality, 
the complete, personal world within which the romantic artist has his 
being. If we were to attempt to define Mr. De La Mare’s country, on 
the evidence of his collected poems, we should say that it was a singu- 
larly lovely world of children and innocence and wistfulness. The 
anthologists have done their best to show him forth as a poet of moon- 
light and shy ghosts; actually, there is as much sunlight as dusk, as 
many lambs and quiet, springtime countrysides as there are dark, shut- 
tered and tragic houses towards which mysterious travelers tend. There 
is gentle humor, too, and always a splendid artistry. 

A poet of moods, of atmospheres, he lacks the narrative gift and 
when his work runs to any length it fails. As with any poet who deals 
with materials purely imaginative, that is to say a poet whose work 
lacks didactic or dramatic elements, there appears a thinness at times, 
an apparent lack of concrete meaning. If, as some of his admirers 
claim, Mr. De La Mare is a mystic, he is such a one as Blake or Words- 
worth, a man of intuition and religiosity, rather than a mystic in the 
strict and absolute sense. 

Putting aside any caviling about tenuous subject matter and over- 
personal emotion, it is safe to say that Mr. De La Mare is one of the 
most competent and learned poetic artists of our time. The late W. B. 
Yeats was hailed as a rare poetic craftsman and yet his play with lan- 
guage fell short of Mr. De La Mare’s virtuosity. Mr. De La Mare does 
not imitate the Jacobean and Caroline poets but he has their spirit, their 
intensity of feeling, their rare success in projecting moods and their 
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musical wizardry. Campion and Vaughan come immediately to mind 
as subjects for comparison; Mr. De La Mare’s work employs, like theirs, 
the most subtle alterations of rhythm with unerring emotional effect. 
Like them, he uses in his most gossamer pieces, the visual image always; 
there is none of the abstract rhapsodizing that disfigures so much 
romantic poetry. 

The poems are arranged in chronological order. The contrast be- 
tween the earlier work and the two volumes entitled The Listeners 
and Moéley is marked; in these latter books, Mr. De La Mare’s poetry 
came to full maturity. In the Veil and the books published there- 
after, there would appear to be a decline, not in art but in inspiration. 
Yet this poet’s worst is so incomparably superior to the average of the 
post-war poets, for all their intense preoccupation with saving the 
world, that there can be no question of the permanence of his reputa- 
tion. It has roots in the sadness and mystery and beauty of the world, 
and poets can never tell of these things too often or stale them with 
repetition.—J. G. E. H. 


Madrigals and Odes from Petrach, translated by Helen Lee Peabody. 
Loker Raley: New York. $2.00. 

Petrach’s famous sonnets to Laura have done him a disservice in 
the sense that the average reader feels he need look no farther. The 
sonnets are not only superb in their own right but, as the historical 
origin of one of the most admired verse forms in all European litera- 
ture, they have become hallowed shrines. This encourages one to forget 
Petrach’s many beautiful odes and madrigals, a selection of which are 
presented in the original and in translation in the present volume. 

There can be no doubt that Mrs. Peabody has made both an excel- 
lent selection and a moving translation. Her English versions may be 
readily compared with the text and prove to the ordinary observer at 
least to be as accurate as they are individually pleasing. This last note 
is perhaps the only true sign of good translation. Mrs. Peabody’s poems 
stand as valid accomplishments in themselves. Thus an outstanding 
example of her talent occurs in her translation of that section of 
Petrach’s Ode to the Virgin which begins—"Vergine, tale e terra e posto 
ha in doglia....” Mrs. Peabody renders it thus— 


Virgin, she whom I mourn is now dry dust, 
Who, living, caused me full a thousand woes, 
But of my bitter throes 
She knew not one, 
Else had she honor lost, and I had been undone. 
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But thou, O heavenly Lady fair, 
Our Goddess rare, 
(If to speak thus of thee is meet) 


Virgin of delicate high sentiment, 
Thou see’st all. 
Others have failed to end my misery; 
But now through thy great power can be wrought 
Health to my soul, and honor unto thee. 


She has understood the full force of a master’s art, all its intricacies 
of beauty and has pliantly made herself its tool so that it may speak to 
audiences in a language not notable for its ability to carry the full 
poetic values of another. This recapturing of most, if not all, of the 
fluidity and tonal suggestiveness of the Italian, is a rare accomplish- 
ment in perception and skill.—F. X. C. 


Poets of Our Time, by Rica Brenner. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.50. 

Although there are occasional passages which indicate original criti- 
cal judgment, Rica Brenner appears basically to have selected the poets, 
here under discussion, on opinions other than her own. It may easily 
be that she believes they—Stephen Vincent Benét, Archibald MacLeish, 
Vachel Lindsay, Thomas Stearns Eliot, Sara Teasdale, Wystan Hugh 
Auden, Stephen Spender, Elior Wylie and William Butler Yeats—enjoy 
reputations in proportion to their poetic achievements but she does not 
justify the belief by the presentation of any yardstick of her own. Of 
course she does not attribute immortality to the individuals of this 
group but, in any case, the reader is entitled to expect an appraisal of 
their work as poetry. And such an appraisal obviously cannot be solid- 
ly founded if Miss Brenner herself fails to establish definite norms 
whether they are adopted or her own. Using Vachel Lindsay as an 
example, Miss Brenner does not answer the question which many readers 
would pose. Wasn’t much of his work strident verse and oratorical 
prose? A respectable number of critics would unquestionably answer 
affirmatively and would appraise his notoriety as the result of anything 
but the lasting qualities of poetry. None of these poets, with the pos- 
sible exception of one or two, but would inveigh against sacred cows, 
yet there is a certain faint suggestion that Miss Brenner does make them 
just that. 

This is a definite limitation on the value of a book which, on the 
author’s own terms, is nevertheless one of very considerable merit. She 
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shows a careful scholarship in the collection of her material and out of 
this has fashioned excellent biographical backgrounds for the under- 
standing of her subjects and their work. This latter she presents with 
such appropriate and numerous quotations that the independent reader, 
who had not theretofore been familiar with a poet, would find all he 
needs for individual appraisals. She treats, too, painstakingly those 
poetic theories that each of her nine poets follow, what or whom has 
influenced them, whence they derive inspiration, and what philosophy, 
whether unformed, implicit, dogmatic or intermittent, guided them. 

Miss Brenner makes a fine report of the result of her research; she 
provides analyses, sometimes routine, sometimes brilliant; but she fails 
to justify, through any synthesis, the common denominator of either the 
“poet” of her title or the “modern” implied in it.—J. S. 


Poems and Portraits, by Christopher La Farge. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Incorporated. $1.25. 

The variety of themes and techniques in Poems and Portraits is 
considerable. Christopher La Farge has turned his hand to nature de- 
scription, to love poetry, to occasional verse, has tried to probe some of 
the darker corners of the mind, and has composed an elegy for three 
favorite dogs. His images range from “maenad air” and “still and yel- 
low chalices” to “the empty beer can and the fluttering paper by the 
side of the road.” His rhythms show many influences. “Honeysuckle,” 
for example, inevitably recalls George Herbert, even though the theme 
is not altogether consistent with Herbert’s characteristic thought: 

There in hot darkness was a zone so sweet 
I could not follow 
God’s beaten path and hollow, 


But let my treacherous and my wandered feet 
From paths retreat. 


The seventh of the Portraits is distinctly Tennysonian: 


We think of you when jonquils blow, 
When hyacinths and scillas mass 
Above the melting of thin snow 
And the first green of English grass. 


The occasional poems cannot be so neatly catalogued but are very much 
in a manner Auden, Spender and other contemporary poets have popu- 
larized. Other debts of more or less intricacy can be detected. 

The work, however, is not mere virtuosity. The imitation, though 
frequently obvious, is always used subtly. It is part of La Farge’s 
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rhetoric. It gives him overtones beyond the overtones of words and 
images, and it helps him to be honest in his writing. The poet is a 
reader as well as a maker and does well to write as one whose sensibilities 
have been shaped by what he has read. 

For the most part the workmanship of Poems and Portraits is sure. 
There are one or two lapses. The short sonnet sequence, “His Father’s 
Ghost,” is strained, and, even considering the manner of “February 22, 
1940,” “too terrible and too beautiful” makes for inept eulogy. On 
the other hand there are some delightful touches. ‘For Three Com- 
panions” uses a very pronounced “literary” manner to express the 
slightness of the theme and the deep sincerity of the emotion. It is 
parody put to ingenious use. Effectiveness is also to be noted in the 
combination of sharp satire and genuine poignancy in “Sunday Broad- 
cast: Transcribed.”—G. C. 


Fear No More, an Anonymous Anthology. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

Subtitled ““A book of poems for the present time by living English 
poets,” this anthology is unique in that all its poems are published 
anonymously. There is very much to be said for permitting a poem to 
deliver its message without relation to the personality behind a name. 
Yet anonymity in itself cannot be a very valid reason for assembling an 
anthology. One turns to a very eloquently written foreword, also un- 
signed, for some explanation and learns that the poems were all written, 
by many authors, within the past five years. Yet still the basis of selec- 
tion remains vague and the title itself does not provide the proper clue. 

Apparently what is proved is that which has long since been obvi- 
ous; to wit, ““The theme of a poem is not the first thing; the question is, 
in such a time, can poetry be written?” Well, Fear No More, is not the 
best answer available during the past five years. It does settle the ques- 
tion that the writing of poetry will be attempted, even in times of war, 
but it does still leave the doubt, for the sceptic, that much worthwhile 
poetry will be achieved. 

In America, certainly there are equally good anthologies—and this 
is not praise by comparison—annually compiled. These English poets 
have written competently and one could find encouraging technical 
trends, no doubt, in their verse making. But their inspiration has not 
run high and in approximately one hundred and fifty poems, few stand 
out head and shoulders above a mediumly good level. There is a ten- 
dency to greater affirmation and equally a tendency for assertion of 
those things with which the poet has always been engaged from time 
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immemorial. Again, despite the title of the collection, there are no 
solutions for present day problems, not that the reader of poetry should 
expect them from the poet. 

In a heterogenous collections, naturally it is impossible to deter- 
mine any one dominant attitude on the war, that subject toward which 
the book at least implicitly turns the readers’ minds. Various poets 
meet the situation in as many different ways. But it is encouraging to 
note that none are marked by bellicosity, none are moved to despair; 
and if some are accused in Freudian terms of being escapists, theirs is an 
escape to the lasting and wholesome things of life. 

One final word of commendation is necessary: these poems are sin- 
gularly free of the miasmas of “isms.” Obviously their elimination, 
even if such provides a negative basis of selection, is the book’s common 
denominator.—J. G. B. 


Natural World, by Eleanor Glenn Wallis. The Press of James A. 
Decker: Prairie City, Ill. $1.50. 

With few exceptions, the poems in this book appear to be written 
to a pattern. The author has a keen eye for natural details and a neat 
precision in descriptive verse-making, but too many of the poems em- 
body just that, and nothing more. One gets the impression that Mrs. 
Wallis, who published Child on a Mill Farm several years ago, is overly- 
intent on immortalizing fugitive impressions, on surrounding them with 
an aura of mysticism which is superimposed rather than spontaneous. 
In this connection a generalization: a person may in a sudden movement 
of awe feel a constriction of throat at perceiving the beauties of a peony 
but if he repeats the awe and the constriction through the cataloguing 
of each flower, then the responses become at once automatic, common- 
place and boring for others. 

Thus, although Mrs. Wallis provides witty verse, she fails to give 
any hint of synthesis with the larger aspects of life, a synthesis which 
would impart to her work at least some resonancies of a major note. 
Her constant identification of man with beast—a device of idea which 
in itself has somewhat outstayed its welcome in both prose and poetry— 
identification with cats, horses, marmosets, elephants and the endowing 
of these creatures with human emotion is fallacious and, repeated too 
often, leads even to repulsion. This is not the grand pantheism of 
Wordsworth but something almost “cute” and very twentieth-century 
American. Mrs. Wallis has done very much better work than this and 
her past and indeed present, inspiration has worked with more disci- 
plined selectivity and more spontaneity of appeal.—J. S. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
To the Editor—Through one of the librarians here, I had the oppor- 
tunity of reading about a dozen back-issues of SPIRIT which the li- 
brarian borrowed from Sister Thérése who seems to be attending classes 
here. I have not as yet met her, but hope to. I found a good deal of 
valuable information in those back issues. Your book reviews are 
critically excellent. I liked your character sketch of McCole, whose 
book Lucifer at Large I consider one of the best Catholic critiques of 
the modern American novel. 

One of the reviews, that by Dr. Connolly on Housman was 
excellent, but I found it too late for my class-work. You see, we 
teach modern literature during the second semester of Freshman 
year, and our omnibus is a pagan thing. (There is no suitable 
omnibus on the market—yet). And that brings up one of my 
major difficulties. The amount of criticism from a Catholic point of 
view of modern poetry is negligible. My opinion may be based on 
ignorance. Poets at Prayer, by Sister Power, is fair, but not discrim- 
inating enough, and why she should try to make Catholics out of 
every poet who has a tinge of Catholicism in his work is beyond me. 
Nor did I find a great deal of help in Directions in Modern Poetry, by 
Drew-Sweeney, which Dr. Connolly praised in a review in SPIRIT. 
They seem over sympathetic, and never rise beyond the natural plane 
in judgment. Frankly, I have found more helpful criticism in your edi- 
torials, in the articles by Dr. Connolly and others, than in books, though 
I should like to see or know of good critical books on moderns. 

It is true that I could send my better students to SPIRIT for criti- 
cism, for a serious study of your editorials and articles will give the 
proper standards for judgment. But most students want a book on a 
particular author, and haven’t the patience to make the longer study. 

Yours is a splendid work. I’m sure your returns are about as 
tangible as sanctifying grace. But all the more credit to you for 
persevering in it.—Paul J. Bruckner, S.J. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

To the Editor—I can’t tell you how much I appreciate the existence 
of such a noble and pure poetry magazine as SPIRIT. Since its publi- 
cation a new and lofty summit has been firmly established upon which 
lovers of the best in poetry may assemble to delight in and perpetuate 
one of the greatest of the arts. Especially is SPIRIT’S voice a welcome 
one today when other voices, born of world chaos, seek to extinguish 
one’s very soul.—Richmond George Anthony. 
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